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HISTORIES OF ITALIAN LITERATURE 


‘> standard history of Italian literature is the co-operative 
Storia letteraria d'Italia scritta da una societd di professori, pub- 
lished in Milan by Vallardi. The several volumes are as follows: 


C. Giussani Letteratura romana 
F. Novati Le origini 
G. Bertoni Il duecento 
N.Zingarelli Dante 
A. Solerti Le vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio scritte fino al secolo 
decimosesto 
G. Volpi Il trecento 
| V. Rossi Tl quattrocento 
{ F. Flamini Il cinquecento 
A. Belloni Il seicento 
T. Concari Il settecento 
G. Mazzoni L’ottocento 


These volumes, except that by Novati, were published at various 
times between 1895 and 1915. Some of them have been reissued in 
revised editions. The volume by Novati is still in process of publica- 
tion, in fascicolt. 

¢  &*~ The volumes by Giussani, Novati, and Solerti really fall outside 

the proper field of the history of Italian literature. Giussani’s work 

carries the story of Latin literature down to the second century of 

our era. Novati’s deals with the culture and the literature-—still in 

Latin—of the medieval centuries prior to the thirteenth. Solerti’s 

volume is of a very special nature, and its inclusion in this series is 
fortuitous. 

Of the eight main volumes of the series each, as will be seen, covers 

a century, except that one entire volume is devoted to Dante. In each 

volume the body of the book is devoted to historical presentation, 

and the bibliography is massed at the end, divided into paragraphs 
corresponding in general to the pages of the volume. 

The work as a whole is masterly and authoritative, and is not 
likely to be superseded for many years. 
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A companion work, as yet incomplete, is the co-operative Storia 
dei generi letterarii italiant, also published by Vallardi. Each volume 
in this set traces the history of a single genre for all or part of the 
period of Italian literary history. The bibliographical materia! is 
arranged as in the other set. The volumes thus far completed are: 


A. Albertazzi Jl romanzo 


O. Bacci La critica letteraria (to 1400) 

A. Belloni Il poema epico e mitologico (excluding the romances of 
chivalry) 

FE. Bertana La tragedia 

V. Cian La satira (to 1500) 

L. DiFrancia La novellistica, Vol. I (through Bandello) 

E. Carrara La poesia pastorale 

F. Foffano Il poema cavalleresco (from Boiardo) 

I. Sanesi La commedia, Vol. I (to 1600) 


C. Trabalza La critica letteraria (from 1400) 


The following are now in process of publication, in fascicoli: 


V. Crescini Il poema cavalleresco (to Boiardo) 

G. Falorsi Disegno storico della letteratura (political literature) 
A. Galletti L’eloquenza 

G. Gentile La filosofia 


G. Lisio La storiografia 

E. Percopo La poesia giocosa 

G. Rossi Le autobiografie e gli epistolari 
A. Salza La lirica (from 1700) 

I. Sanesi La commedia, Vol. II 


Of the histories written by a single author the most serviceable, 
in my judgment, is that by V. Rossi, Storia della letteratura italiana, 
also published by Vallardi. The first edition appeared in 1900. Later 
editions have followed at frequent intervals. 

This history is divided into three small volumes, the first coming 
down through the Trecento, the second covering the Renaissance, 
the third beginning with the Seicenio. Each chapter in each volume 
is followed by a bibliography. 

The thoroughness of the work, in view of its small size, is remark- 
able; its scholarly accuracy is of a very high order; and its organiza- 
tion and presentation are good. The volumes are so inexpensive as 
to be readily available for private ownership. 

There are, of course, many other Italian histories of Italian 
literature, of many sorts, from the ponderous eighteenth century 
compilation of Tiraboschi to brief modern school manuals. Perhaps 
the most notable for the purposes of the teacher is the Storia della 
letteratura italiana of the great romantic critic Francesco De Sanctis, 
first published in 1870, and often reissued—as for instance in 1912 
by Laterza, in Bari, in the Scrittori d’Italia series. This work, a 
literary monument in itself, was written before the movement of 
modern scholarship was well under way, and its statements and 
estimates are by no means to be blindly trusted; but it is so rich in 
passages of revealing interpretation that it will Jong render valuable 
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The most elaborate history of Italian literature written outside of 
Italy is A. Gaspary’s Geschichte der italienischen Literatur, in two 
large volumes, the first published in 1885, by Oppenheim, in Berlin, 
the second in 1888, by Triibner, in Strassburg. This work, left 
incomplete at the author’s death, comes down only to the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Gaspary combined scrupulous accuracy 
in scholarship with a sound literary appreciation and a very real 
critical gift. The excellence of his work was soon recognized by 
Italian scholars, and it was translated into Italian, by Zingarelli and 
V. Rossi, and published in 1887-1891 by Loescher, in Turin. The 
translation has since been reissued, with the bibliographical material 
—which is arranged as in the co-operative works mentioned above— 
brought down to date. 

H. Hauvette’s Littérature italienne, published in 1910 by Colin, 
in Paris, is an excellent work in one volume, without bibliography. 

In English we have as yet nothing better than Richard Garnett’s 
very unsatisfactory History of Italian Literature, published in 1898, 
in Appleton’s “Literatures of the World”’ series. 

All the works named above, except possibly the Storia dei generi 
letterarii italiani, which, though valuable, is not so indispensable as 
the others, should be in the library of any institution offering courses 
in Italian literature. A teacher of Italian literature should own the 
Rossi, and as many of the others as possible. 

I have never found a history which suited me as a text for use with 
American students in a general course on Italian literature—and I 
have tried several different books. The Rossi, again, is on the whole 
the best, but it is much too long and too full to be studied in anything 
like its entirety by American undergraduates. My practice recently 
has been to have each student purchase copies of the first two volumes 
of that admirable anthology, the Manuale della letteratura italiana 
of D’Ancona and Bacci, and to cover the ground by lectures, taking 
advantage, however, of the biographical and bibliographical material 
so richly supplied in the D’Ancona and Bacci. (The later volumes 
of that anthology are too inclusive to be well adapted for American 
use, and purchase of the entire set would in any case be impracticable 
for most students.) I venture to add that I am hoping to have ready 
for publication within two years or so a one-volume history of Italian 
literature which will be adapted for use with college classes. 

ERNEST H. WILKINS 


The University of Chicago 


SOME DEVIATIONS FROM CURRENT RULES 
IN ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


In the texts we place in the hands of our Italian students we often 
meet with constructions which, being in evident contradiction with 
rules studied in our grammars, are bound to cause a great deal of 
confusion. In that case the tendency is all too frequent, on the part 
of us teachers, to put the blame on the grammar, with a lamentable 
pedagogical result as a consequence: that of inculcating in the minds 
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of our students that, in Italian, grammar rules have a certain elasti- 
city, and may or may not be respected, ad libitum. 

“This attitude is, of course, a wrong one, and while we may feel 
that our available grammars leave much to be desired in more ways 
than one, still we ought not to lose sight of the fact that they are of 
necessity elementary treatises, and could not very well discuss all 
sides of certain linguistic questions, which are still debated among 
Italian scholars. Besides, it is quite doubtful whether an exhaustive 
discussion of one or more of these uncertain problems of Italian 
syntax, if given, would be helpful to a beginner. I, for one, am rather 
inclined to think that his confusion would increase. 

The more one considers this question, the more one is apt to 
come to the conclusion that the best policy is to offer in a grammar 
only few, clearly stated rules, even at the risk of seeming too dog- 
matic. All that must be expected is that these rules should apply 
to the best usage in modern, every-day Italian. Let the instructor 
then supply additional information to the most intelligent students, 
referring to some of the best Italian grammars, such as those of 
Fornaciari, Morandi e Cappuccini, Finzi, Petrocchi, etc. 

With this advice given, let us now briefly discuss some of the 
points which are likely to come up in our class rooms. 

Elision. (Cf. Arbib-Costa, Lesson I; Grandgent, Sec. 10, 11, 15; 
Marinoni, Sec. 1-3; Phelps, Sec. 22-28; Wilkins, Sec. 22, 26, 36, 112; 
Young, Sec. 36.) What the student ought to be impressed with is the 
fact that, except for the articles and the adjectives quello and bello, the 
elision is in most cases a question of personal preference. The con- 
junctive personal pronouns, the adjectives ogni, questo, codesto, molto, 
poco, altro, certain numerals, che as a relative pronoun or as a con- 
junction, the prepositions di, da, sopra, oltre, presso, and the con- 
junctions anche, come, quanto, etc., fall in the class in which the elision 
is not strictly required. 

Euphony, or sometimes a greater emphasis placed on the word 

one is accustomed to elide, may advise the use of the full form. This 
occurs quite frequently, for instance, in case of che used as a relative 
pronoun, and it may be safely stated that its elided form is generally 
used, in modern Italian, almost exclusively before a word beginning 
with e. 
With the article, definite or indefinite, the matter stands quite 
differently, and what our grammars tell us in this regard should be 
strictly observed. Yet, even here, we are apt to find, every now and 
then, a deviation from the rules, particularly so in case of the femin- 
ine forms. La and una are sometimes found unelided, and a careful 
study of this peculiarity would disclose the fact that this occurs with 
greater frequency before words beginning with 7 or u. 

Contraction of preposition and article. (Cf. Arbib-Costa, Lesson 
III, 3, 4; Grandgent, Sec. 12; Marinoni, Sec. 4; Phelps, Sec. 75; 
Wilkins, Sec. 39, 40, 57; Young, Sec. 43.) The usage of the un- 
contracted forms on the part of certain modern writers must be 
considered merely as an attempt, and an unsuccessful one, to revive 
an obsolete practice. The prepositions di, a, da, and im are always 
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contracted with the article in good, modern Italian prose, and we 
ought to insist, in my opinion, that this usage be regularly followed 
by our students. 

As for the prepositions su, con and per, a few remarks may seem 
opportune. While the contraction is usual in the case of su, it is to 
be noted that instead of sullo and sulla we have sometimes, even in 
modern prose, the forms su lo and su la, which, somehow, seem less 
offensive than the archaic de lo, ne la, etc. The contraction of con 
with the articles 7/ and 7 is certainly preferable to the corresponding 
uncontracted forms; on the other hand, collo, colla, cogli and colle are 
now seldom to be found, probably on account of their homonym) 
with the nouns 7/ collo, la colla, il colle and the verbal form tz cogli. 
Per il and per i are used quite as often as pel and pei, but the con- 
tractions pello, pella, pegli, and pelle are decidedly obsolete. 

Articles before names of persons. (Cf. Grandgent, Sec. 13, e; 
Marinoni, Sec. 8; Phelps, Sec. 146, c; Wilkins, Sec. 140; Young, Sec. 
44.) Before family names of women, the article should always be used 
(la Duse, la Serav, la Pignatelli, etc.), but the case is quite different 
with family names of men. As for these, some always take the article 
(PAlighiert, l Ariosto, etc.), others are used preferably without it, 
either on account of their very familiar usage (Colombo, Garibaldi, 
Mussolini), or for being foreign names (Shakespeare, Milton, Diaz), 
others again—and this is the largest class by far—may or may not 
take the article (Manzoni, Leopardi, Fogazzaro.) Perhaps it could be 
stated that the article implies reverence, and its omission familiarity 
or affection. 

Never should the article precede the given names of men. Viene 
il Tonio would be altogether wrong. Vice versa, the definite article 
is sometimes used before given names of women, conveying a sense 
of great familiarity: ho parlate con la Gina. 

Past absolute and present perfect. (Cf. Grandgent, Sec. 75; Ma- 
rinoni, Sec. 175, 178; Phelps, Sec. 140, a, b; Wilkins, Sec. 172; Young, 
Sec. 228.) The use of the present perfect in place of the past absolute 
should not be countenanced, in spite of some examples to the contrary 
appearing in the prose of some modern writers. The two tenses have a 
clearly distinct function, and the present perfect ought to be used only 
to denote an action which has occurred since midnight, or in a period 
of time not yet completed, or in a time not determined, but with 
effects still lasting. Such sentences, as unfortunately appear as 
examples in some of our grammars: }7 sono andato iert and Jert ho 
veduto Giovanni,—are incorrect. The word ieri clearly requires the 
past absolute. The first of these two sentences would be good Italian 
in one of the following forms: 7 sono andato stamani; |i sono andato 
questo mese; Vi sono andato e me ne ricordo bene,—each of which 
follows one of the points of the theory stated above. 

Olject pronouns with negative imperative. (Cf. Arbib-Costa, 
Lesson XIX, 4; Grandgent, Sec. 48; Phelps, Sec. 95; Wilkins, Sec. 
65; Young, Sec. 99.) It is not a rare occurrence to find a conjunctive 
pronoun used enclitically with the negative form of the second person 
imperative: mon fiderti, non ascoltarlo, instead of the more common 
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forms, non ti fidare, non l’ascoltare. Probably the frequent usage of the 
infinitive as such, requiring without exception an enclitic pronoun, is 
the cause of this apparent violation of a rule. Here again, the better 
usage ought to be emphasized with our students. 

Hither in literary style or in some dialects, the rules governing 
the position of the conjunctive personal pronouns are sometimes 
disregarded, but the examples which we may adduce, no matter 
what their authority may be, ought to be considered as arbitrary 
deviations from the current usage. Lor dissi, instead of dissi loro, 
and the Manzonian se gli accosté, for gli st accostd, should be consider- 
ed wrong. Se gli accosto is clearly a ‘‘toscanesimo.”’ 

It would not be within the scope of this short article to dwell on 
all seemingly doubtful cases of Italian syntax, but what has been 
stated may be perhaps of some use to our ever increasing host of 
Italian instructors. What I shall never cease to insist upon, is the 
necessity of limiting our elementary instruction to the rules conform- 
ing to current usage, omitting for a while all poetical, obsclete, or 
“freak” forms. Intelligent students will readily understand that a 
rich and complex organism such as the Italian language must have a 
variety of expressions not easily bounded by definite rules. 

JosErnH Louis Russo 
The University of Wisconsin 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY 
OF LEOPARDI 


As this Bulletin has already announced, a Leopardi bibliography 
now being prepared by the Comitato Romano della R. Deputazione 
di Storia Patria per le Marche, will be published in the near future. 
The last edition of the Bibliografia Leopardiana by L. Cappelletti 
dates from 1882. In connection with the centenary of the birth of 
the poet of Recanati, in 1898, an entirely new bibliography of pub- 
lications up to that date was compiled by Professors Giuseppe 
Mazzatinti and Mario Menghini; but it remained unpublished, and 
Professor Mazzatinti died in 1906. This material has now come into 
the possession of the Comitato mentioned above, which under the 
leadership of Professor Giulio Natali, of the University of Rome, is 
completing it and bringing it up to date, so as to include the important 
contributions to Leopardi scholarship which have been issued since 
the appearance of the Zibaldone (1898-1900) and the poet’s previously 
unpublished writings (1906). The preparation of lists of foreign 
publications has been entrusted to scholars in the various countries 
concerned, in the hope that this part of the work may be made as 
complete and accurate as possible. The accompanying list of Amer- 
ican publications has been prepared at the request of the Comitato; 
it is presented here as having interest in itself, and also in the hope 
that readers of the Bulletin may be able to furnish additional titles. 
In preparing the list, the catalogues of several public and university 
libraries have been consulted, as well as the usual periodical indexes 
and files of certain journals. Doubtless various sources of information 
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have been overlooked. It must be clearly understood that only 

writings originating in the United States have been included; books 

and articles written and published in Great Britain, and simply 

reissued in this country without other change than that of title-page, 

are purposely omitted, since they properly belong to the British 

bibliography. 

Arms, Mary W., Leopardi the Forerunner, The Forum, XLV,681- 
686 (June, 1911) 

BENDELARI, GEORGE, Giacomo Leopardi, Universal Cyclopedia and 
Atlas, New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1904, VII, 154. 

BRADFORD, GAMALIEL, A Pessimist Poet, Poet Lore, V, 385-404 (Aug.- 
Sept., 1893). Reprinted in A Naturalist of Souls: Studies in 
Psychography, New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 1917, pp. 61-94. 

Dovuctas, Str GEORGE, Leopardi’s Home, The Bookman, VII, 470- 
471 (Aug., 1898). 

DRAKE, Wm. A., Giacomo Leopardi, Poet Lore, XXXIV, 614-632 


(1923) 

EVERETT, WILLIAM, The Italian Poets Since Dante: Accompanied 
by verse translations, New York, Scribners, 1904 (pp. 233-243, 
Leopardi) 


Faust, A. J., An Italian Pessimist, Catholic World, XL, 296-315 
(Dec., 1884) 

Forp, J. D. M., and Livincston, A. A., Giacomo Leopardi, The New 
International Encyclopedia, New York, Dodd, Mead and Co., 
1923, XIII, 787-788. 

Grecory, Atyse, The Life of Leopardi Revalued, Texas Review, 
VIII, 178-187 (1923) 

GUTHRIE, Wm. N., Leopardi and Evolutional Pessimism, Sewanee 
Review, IV, 129-152 (Feb., 1896) 

HERDLER, ALEXANDER W., The Life and Works of Giacomo Leopardi 
(with discussion by L. E. Menger and J. S. Shetloe); Publications 
ofrthe Modern Language Association of America, IX, pp. v-xi 
(Proceedings for 1893) 

HILLARD, KATHARINE, Giacomo Leopardi, Warner’s Library of the 
World’s Best Literature, New York, J. A. Hill and Co., 1896, 
XXII, 8977-8983. 

Howe Lis, Wm. D., Modern Italian Poets: Essays and Versions, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1887 (pp. 244-274, Leopardi); 
The Laureate of Death, Atlantic Monthly, LVI, 311-322 (Sept., 
1885) 

INGARGIOLA, R., Some Aspects of Modern Italian Poetry, Carroccio, 
XXII, 161-171 (August, 1925) 

Kuuns, Oscar, The Great Poets of Italy, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., 1904 (pp. 288-308, Leopardi) 

Levi, Moritz, Silence and Solitude in the Poems of Leopardi, Modern 
Language Notes, XXIV, 172-176 (June, 1909) 

Livincston, A. A., A Carducci-Leopardi Parallel, Modern Language 
Notes, XXIV, 243-244 (Dec. 1909) 

Mario, J. W., Carducci’s Leopardi, The Nation, LX VII, 201-202 
(Sept. 15, 1898) 
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Mencer, L. E., The First Centenary of the Birth of Leopardi (with 
discussion by J. E. Shaw); Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, XV, pp. vili-x (Proceedings for 1899) 

Moorr, T. SturGcre, To Giacomo Leopardi (A poem), Atlantic 
Monthly, XCIX, 97 (Jan., 1907) 

Parsons, T. W., Bruto Minore (translation), Christian Examiner, 
LXV, 392. 

Snaw, J. E., Review of The Poems of Leopardi edited by G. L. 
Bickersteth, (Cambridge University Press, 1923); Romanic 
Review, XV, 130-139 (Jan.-June, 1924); Review of Karl Vossler, 
Leopardi, (Miinchen, 1923); Modern Philology, XXIII, 109-115 
(August, 1925) 

THAYER, Wm. R., Leopardi’s Home, The Nation, LX, 478-479 
(June 20, 1895); Reprinted in /talica, Studies in Italian Life and 
Letters, Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1908, pp. 161-171. 

TOWNSEND, FREDERICK, The Poems of Giacomo Leopardi (translated), 
New York, Putnam’s, 1887, xiv, 171 pp. 

TRAIL, FLORENCE, A History of Italian Literature, Boston, Badger, 
1914. (Chapter XXIII, The Threefold Leopardi, pp. 299-305; also 
pp. 280-282.) An earlier edition, with different pagination, ap- 
peared in New York, 1903-04. 

TROMBLY, ALBERT E., Jmitazione, Modern Language Notes, 
XXXVIII, 116-118 (Feb. 1923) 

TsaAnorF, R. A., Pessimism and Immortality, Philosophical Review, 
XXIX, 547-570 (Nov., 1920) 

TUCKERMAN, H. T., Giacomo Leopardi, Godey’s Lady’s Book, XLIV, 
123 ff. 

VAN Horne, Joun, Studies on Leopardi. I. The Attitude of Leopardi 
toward Romanticism. II. Giacomo Leopardi and Classical An- 
tiquity.— Bulletin of the State University of Iowa, Humanistic 
Studies (Continuation of Studies in Language and Literature), 
Vol. I, No. 4, lowa City, Sept. 1916, 31 pp.; Comment on some 
Posthumous Poems and Fragmenis of Leopardi, Modern Language 
Notes, XX XIII, 154-163 (March, 1918) 

WoopBRIDGE, BENJAMIN M., Giacomo Leopardi, Texas Review, VII, 
106-119 (1922) 

ANON., Review of The Poems of Leopardi done into English by J. M. 
Morrison, London, Gay and Bird, 1900, The Nation, LX XII, 
241-242 (March 21, 1901) 

ANoN., Giacomo Leopardi, Encyclopedia Americana, New York 

and Chicago, Encyclopedia Americana Corporation, 1919, vol. 


XVII, 304-305. 
KENNETH MCKENZIE 
Joun VAN HORNE 


University of Illinois 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES TO MEMBERS 


I. ANNUAL MEETING 


Members are hereby notified that the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Association will take place at the University of Chicago on 
Tuesday, December 29, at 2:30, Chairman, Professor James Geddes, 
Boston University; Secretary, Professor Olin H. Moore, Ohio State 
University. In accordance with article viii, Section 2, of our Constitu- 
tion, any member wishing to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion should send his proposal before December 1 to Olin H. Moore, 
Secretary of the Association. 


II. PROPOSED CHANGES TO THE CONSTITUTION 


1. In view of the fact that the name: Bulletin of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian, for purposes of correspondence, 
bibliography and business necessitating speed, is found to be rather 
long and cumbersome, it has been proposed, in order to synthesize 
the aims and objects of the Association, to use the term 


ITALICA 


This term, whenever necessary, will simply stand for Bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian, which it is not the in- 
tention at all to dispense with, as it explains /talica, and may properly, 
on our letter heading and official printed correspondence, be printed 
just as it is, with the one word /talica printed just above Bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian. 

2. In view of the fact that it has been found impractical for the 
best interests of our Association, and especially of our Bulletin, 
through which these best interests, from the moment of our organiza- 
tion, have been constantly advanced (notice the increasing number 
of pages and general appearance of our Bulletin now, compared with 
Vol. I, No. 1), to continue to go on as at present with dues of $1.00 
for Associate Members, who, with the exception of having the 
privilege of voting, have all the rights and privileges of Active Mem- 
bers, be it resolved that Article V, Section 1, of the Constitution be 
so amended as to read that, beginning with the fiscal year 1926, annual 
dues for both active and associate members shall be $2.00. This 
proposal has the approval of the council. 


II. PROGRAMME OF THE MEETING 
Besides the regular business of the Association, including the 
reports of the President and of the Secretary-Treasurer, the following 
three papers will be read: 
Hilda L. Norman, of the University of Chicago: “From 
Pirandello’s Short Stories to his Plays.’’ (15 minutes) 
John P. Rice, of the University of Buffalo: ‘‘Cecco d’Ascoli’s 
Acerba, Examined as an Italian Bestiaire d’Amour.”’ (15 minutes) 
Herbert H. Vaughan, of the University of California: ‘The 
Partitive Construction in Italian.’’ (10 minutes) 
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Also, an announcement will be made by Professor Ralph H. Ken- 
iston, formerly of Cornell, now of the University of Chicago, on: 
‘Possible Investigations in Italian in connection with The Modern 


Foreign Language Study.’’ (10 minutes) 
James Geddes, 


Boston University President 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA! 
July-September, 1925 


ComPILED BY J. E. SHAw 


MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, etc. 


BRoveDANI, J. H. ‘Grazia Deledda,’’ Queen’s Quarterly XX XIII, 
34-50. (An appreciative account of the literary career of the 
author, a vindication of her originality and artistic excellence, 
with description and illustration of typical works.) 

Fercuson, L. W. ‘The Date of the Raccolta Aragonese.”” M. P. 
XXIII, 43-45. (New evidence supporting the belief that Lorenzo 
il Magnifico and Frederick of Aragon met at Pisa in 1476, and 
contradicting the statement of Valori that they met at Naples 
in 1479.) 

Gocoio, E. “Italian Influences on Longfellow’s Works.”’ R. R. XVI, 
208-222. (The substance of Longfellow’s tale of Emma and 
Eginhard is derived from Tullio Dandolo’s Storia del pensiero nel 
medio evo, and Longfellow’s Galgano from the first story of the 
first day of Ser Giovanni’s Pecorone. The use made by the poet 
of these sources is illustrated, and his references to other texts 
are cited to show his wide acquaintance with Italian literature.) 

KRAPPE, A. H. “The Source of Voltaire’s Zaire.’”” Modern Language 
Review, XX, 305-309. (Zaire is not derived from Shakespeare’s 
Othello, as has been shown by Richard Arndt; nor is it derived 
from Steele’s Te Conscious Lovers, as Arndt supposed. Its source 
is the sixth story of the eighth day of Giraldi’s Hecatommithi. 
Voltaire may have turned to the latter work for material, on being 
informed by Pope that Othello was derived from the seventh story 
of the third day.) 

Lipart, A. etal. “A Five-Foot Shelf of Modern Italian Literature,” 
B.A.T.I., II, 37-50. (Five short lists of works by contemporary 
Italian authors, compiled for students and the reading public, by 
members of a committee of which Professor Lipari is chairman. 
These lists, edited by him and by the editor of the Bulletin, are 


This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Bulletin of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian (B. A. T. 1.), Modern Language Journal (M. L. J.), Modern 
Language Notes (M. L. N.), Modern Philology (M. P.), Philological Quarterly (P. Q.), 
Publications of the Modern Language Association (P. M. L. A.), Romanic Review (R. R.). 
Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been excluded. 
If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our next number. 
Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, 
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as follows: ‘‘The Short Story” by Miss Hilda L. Norman of the 

University of Chicago; ‘“‘The Novel” by Professor Domenico 

Vittorini of the University of Pennsylvania; ‘“‘The Drama” by 

Professor Lander MacClintock of the University of Indiana; 

“Lyric Poetry” by Professor Ruth S. Phelps of the University of 

Minnesota; ‘“‘Literary Criticism’ by Professor Angelo Lipari of 

Yale University. The lists are accompanied by introductory 

paragraphs and references to works on the history of the kind of 

literature concerned. A ‘‘Prologue”’ by Professor Lipari explains 7 
the purpose of this “Biblioteca di letteratura amena”’ and adds : 
bibliographical references of a general nature.) 

MacCuinrock, L. (See under Lipari.) 

Norman, H. L. (See under Lipari.) 

PHELPS, R. S. ‘‘The Sources of Lorenzo’s Sacra Rappresentazione.”’ 
M. P. XXIII, 29-42. (La rappresentazione di San Giovanni e Paolo 
by Lorenzo il Magniiico, is largely derived from five lives of saints 
which are contained in the Acta Sanctorum etc., collected by 
Joannes Bollandus, edited by Carnaudet, Paris, 1867. The 
portions thus derived, with their respective sources, are given by 
Miss Phelps in tabulated form. Illustrations follow showing how 
Lorenzo used his sources. The original parts of the play are 
examined next, and the question of the particular form in which 
Lorenzo may have read these lives is discussed. It is suggested that 
an examination of the works mentioned in Bandini’s catalogue 
of books in the Medici library, in which lives of all but three of 
the saints concerned are mentioned, and of Piccolomini’s inventory 
of books found in the Careggi villa after the death of Lorenzo, 
might settle the question.) 

——— (See under Lipari.) 

VitrorINI, D. (See under Lipari.) 

Wivkins, E. H. “The Genealogy of the Genealogical Trees of the 
Genealogia Deorum.”’ M. P. XXIII, 61-65. (This article is largely 
an adaptation of the sixth chapter of The Trees of the ‘‘Genealogia 
Deorum”’ of Boccaccio, Chicago, Caxton Club, 1923, by the same 
author, printed in a limited edition. The thirteen genealogical 
trees in the extant autograph ms. of the Genealogia Deorum are 
remarkable as “the first non-biblical genealogical charts in which 
stems, branches, and leaves appear. They constitute also the 
tirst elaborate set of genealogical charts.’’ ‘‘Their antecedents 
are the arbor iuris of medieval law, the circle-and-line genealogical 
charts found in historical and biblical manuscripts, and the Jesse- 
trees found in biblical manuscripts and elsewhere.’’ These early 
kinds, which are here accurately described, arose independently 
of each other, but Boccaccio’s trees seem to have derived different 
features from each.) 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Suaw, J. E. in M. P. XXIII, 109-115. Leopardi by Karl Vossler. 
Miinchen: Musarion Verlag, 1923. 

THORNTON, H. H., in B.A.T.I. II, 56. Studi critici in onore di G. A. | 
Cesareo. Palermo, Gaetano Priulla, 1924. 
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ADDENDA 


Wirkins, L. A., and SANTELLI, C. R. Beginners’ Italian Reader. 
Boston, New York, etc. D. C. Heath & Co. (1925). (Forty-nine 
lessons graduated as to difficulty, on a wide variety of subjects, 
including small selections of verse. Then follow exercises for each 
lesson, in translating into Italian, composition, and conversation. 
Last come lists of common expressions, proper names, irregular 
verbs and proverbs, the music of three famous tunes, and a 


vocabulary. The book is profusely illustrated.) 

Austin, H. D., in the Personalist VI, 222-224. Discourses on Dante, 
by Charles Hall Grandgent. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1924. (On p. 223 the suggestion is made that the correct 
reading for ‘‘li quali non sapeano che si chiamare—Vita Nuova II 
(1) 1—may be “‘li quali non sapeano che si chiamarla,”’ the ‘‘Ella’”’ 
which begins the next sentence having perhaps induced an “early 
copyst”’ to omit the /a of “‘chiamarla.”’ It is suggested that ‘‘che”’ 
is not an adequate object for “‘chiamare,’’and that “non . . . . che’’ 


must mean only.) 


REVIEWS 


Beginners’ Italian Reader, by Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of 
Modern Languages in the High Schools of New York City, and 
Catherine R. Santelli, Teacher of Italian in the Newton High 
School, New York City. New York, D. C. Heath and Company, 
pp. VII+217. $1.28. 


Approximately ninety-five pages of reading matter, including illustrations, ere 
followed by abundant exercises based on the text, lists of current phrases, proverbs, 
proper names and irregular verbs, an orthographic table of certain consonantal sourds, 
three Italian songs and a vocabulary. The explanatory notes are included in the 
vocabulary, which is quite complete. Still there are certain constructions left unex- 
plained even in the earlier lessons and these grow more numerous toward the end of 
the book. The student is left in doubt about the accentuation of verb forms like 
seminano (p. 14) and accumula (p. 60), which are not separately listed; about certain 
similar forms (e.g., abiti, liberi) which are so listed, and about the quality of the 
stressed vowel in the stem accented forms of certain verbs (e.g. gedere). It would be 
advisable also to indicate, wherever necessary, the word accent and the quality of 
the stressed e’s and o’s in the list of proper names on page 147 and to include the 
present participle among the principal parts of the irregular verbs tabulated on p. 


148. 

The editors inform us in their preface that their book is intended for use in the 
first stages of the study of Italian in Secondary Schools and Colleges and that their 
aim has been to present texts graduated in difficulty, that are not only suitably easy 
to read, but expressed in good Italian, with a vocabulary that may be considered chiefly 
of the practical, every-day type, and, above all, interesting to the young student. They 
have therefore included in the reader, first, lessons on the objects of the student’s 
_immediate environment and on events of his daily life; second, stories, familiar and new, 
“all with an Italian atmosphere”; and, lastly, selections descriptive or illustrative of 
Italy’s greatness. 

The editors’ aim is a worthy one. Unfortunately, an examination of the book 

forces us to the conclusion that, in certain important respects, they have fallen farshort 
of accomplishing it. The texts are of varying difficulty, but not well graduated. In the 
course of ninety-five pages we advance from a simple lesson on the classroom, such as a 
child in the primary school could easily master, to selections from J Promesst Sposi, 
passing on the way selections from the Psalms and from I Fioretti di San Francesco, 
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the language of which is doubtless very beautiful, but scarcely of the practical, every- 
day type. A number of the selections included are devoid of interest for students of 
college or even of high school age. We cannot expect a normal American boy or girl 
of fifteen, still less a young man or young woman of eighteen or twenty to find interest 
in stories like J tre orsi, Tonto, il catlivo or 11 cucre d’una bambina (selections V, XV, 
XXVII) or in the edifying lesson in patriotism to which we are treated in lesson 
XXXIII. Such reading matter is better suited to the mentality of children of from 
six to ten years of age. We wonder too about the “Italian atmosphere” of these and 
several other selections. Moreover—and this is a more serious defect—the Italian in 
which the original selections and the exercises are written leaves much to be desired. 

The following comments include most of the errors—typographical and others— 
which a first perusal of the book has revealed. Some of the points raised are,’of course, 
open to dispute; others admit of no argument. 

On page vi of the /ndice and in the vocabulary we have the singular form canzona 
for song. The piural canzone occurs on page vii of the /ndice and on page 144 of the 
text. While this form of the word exists, the form sg. canzone, pl. canzoni is certainly 
to be preferred. On p. vii of the Indice, propii should read proprii or propri. TP. 18, 
1. 5, ct racconta conti strikes one as unusual and cacophonous. Conto in the sense of 
racconto is listed by Petrocchi as obsolete. Why not say stcrie? P. 27, 1. 21, delete the 
comma after anche. P. 28, 11. 7-8, si stringeva te spalle should, according to best usage, 
be si stringeva nelle spalle. The same error reoccurs in the vocabulary. In Fxercise 
XVII-I-10 and II we have a less objectionable form: stringere le spalle, but stringerst 
nelle spalle is better. P. 28, 1. 17, ricchezza should read ricchezze. P. 32,1. 17, non ho 
altro che chiedere should be non ho aitro che da chiedere. The same error occurs in the 
vocabulary under altro and under chiedere. P. 40,1. 2, tornare should not be used in the 
sense of restituire or rendere. P. 41,1. 11, risiede is scarcely used to translate lies =is situ- 
ated; when speaking of the geographical location of a place, say é situata. P. 44, 1. 14, 
carlella does not seem to be the word wanted here. Among its various meanings that 
of card, given in the vocabulary, does not seem to figure. P. 46, l. 7, non should be 
inserted between ma and kai or else the exclamation point at the end of the sentence 
should be changed to a question mark. Pp. 46-7, the story of The Thief in the House 
of the Thieves is garbled; the animals execute tasks not originally assigned to them. 
P. 48,1. 4, Ti ha piaciuto should be changed to 77 é piaciuto. The use of the auxiliary 
avere with piacere is incorrect. Pp. 52-3, the “ram” which figures in this story should 
be a billy-goat, both according to fable tradition (cf. La Fontaine) and according to 
the illustration on page 53 of our text. P. 55,1. 10, swperbia should read superba. P. 56, 
|. 7, volle would suit the context better than voleva. P. 56, 1. 16, ad should be inserted 
between che and ogni. P. 57, 1. 5, é diventata had better be replaced by diventé. (The 
past absolute visse is correctly used in the same sentence.) P. 59, |. 13, costretto di 
is not as good as costretto a. P. 59, 1. 26, comporrla should read comperla. The same 
error occurs in the vocabulary . P. 60.1. 1, calunié should read calunnid. The error 
reoccurs in the vocabulary. P. 60,1. 12, Benjamin Franklin did not invent fireplaces, 
but a sort of open stove that bears his name. P. 60, 1. 15, sottera should read sollerra. 
P. 63, 1. 10, gualche in the sense of some before a numeral is not good Italian; better 
replace it by circa. P. 63, 11. 30-31, note that, if one has to depend upon the vacabulary 
here, Monti’s words . . . .e si confonde—l’alma oppressa dal piacer . . . . will have to be 
translated: and my soul, oppressed by pleasure, is embarrassed. Scarcely an adequate 
rendering! P. 64, 1. 26, the definite article Ja should be omitted before ciitd or replaced 
by the indefinite wna. P. 65,1. 4, Per molti anni cercava aiuto dei vari sovrani, etc., is 
syntactically unsound; the past absolute should be used and dei should be changed to 
dai. P. 65,1. 15, gettare Colombo a mare should be changed to gettare C. in mare. P. 67, 
1. 24, guardatevi . . . . del peccato should be guardatevi da. If di is in the original here 
the student’s attention should be called to this variance in usage. P. 68, |. 8, torne 
should apparently be terno. In the vocabulary the word is listed as an adverb with 
the meaning of near. It seems rather to be the shortened form of the past participle 
tornato. Incidentally, how can an adverb have a feminine form? P. 71, 11. 6-8, the 
context seems to require s’ingrandi rather than s’ingrandiva, raccolse in sé rather than 
aveva raccolto in sé, and si empi rather than si era empita. P. 72,1. 2, in libertad would 
be more natural than nella libertad. P. 72, 1. 11, inteiletuale should read intelletiuale. 
The same error occurs in the vocabulary. P. 73,1. 1, la lieta piazza allegra is tautological. 
P. 75, 1. 13, fu ospite da molti principi should read ospite di. P. 75,1. 20, dopo seicento 
anni della sua morte should be changed to seicento anni dopo la sua morte; if dopo be 
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kept at the beginning of the phrase, della must be changed to dalla. P. 78,1}. 20, nell’ 
aria aperta should be changed to all’ aria aperta. P. 78,1. 21, Si porté anche la faniiglia 
is Incorrect. Change to Vi porto anche la famiglia or Si perté dietro anche la famiglia. 
Portarsi has the meaning to take with one, given it in the vocabulary, only when ac- 
companied by certain adverbial modifiers. This same mistake occurs in Exercise 
XXII-I-4, page 120 and Exercise XX XII-I-10, page 128. P. 81,1. 1, sopporta should be 
replaced by sostiene; similarly in Exercise XLII-I-8, page 136. On p. 82,1. 24, we are 
told that Cellini’s Perseus is a bronze statue alta un piano! Swry, which we find in the 
vocabulary, will scarcely do. Ceilings were high in Florentine palaces of the sixteenth 
century. Perhaps the editors are thinking of the “stories” of our modern bungalows. 
P. 83, ll. 16-17, the church cf Santa Maria degli Angeli is obviously the one situated near 
Assisi in the valley below the town. The present edifice contains the Porziuncola or 
oratory of Saint Francis. It has nothing to do with the church in Rome which bears 
the same name and concerning which the vocabulary enlightens us. P. 87,1. 1, Ad 
giudicare delle sue parole should read A giudicare dalle sue parcle. P. 87,1. 24, di Spagna 
had better read della Spagna. On p. 87,1. 27, we find La sim patia di Manzoni é sempre 
cot povert, etc. Since, rightly or wrongly, we usually associate the idea of pity with 
sympathy in English, it would be well to give this phrase special treatment in the 
vocabulary under simpatia. P. 88,1. 5, note that, if we depend upon the vocabulary 
for our translation of cosi brutto com’ é, we shall have to render the Italian by something 
like so ugly as you are. The meaning is, of course: wi’h a face like that or looking the way 
you do, P. 89,1. 15, avvesse should read avesse. P. 93,1. 12, the expression dare la cerda 
does not mean, as is stated in the vocabulary and in the exercises on p. 143, to hang, 
but rather to subject to the torture of the rack. P. 100, Exercise II-III, scrivo con gesso 
should read col. P. 115, Ex. XVII-I-2, add di qualche cosa after bisogno. P. 118, Ex. 
XX-I-1, chi sono andato in campagna? should be changed to Chi é andato in cam pagna? 
The use of the interrogative chi with a plural verb, though found in cases where chi 
is predicate, had better be avoided in other constructions. For other examples of this 
objectionable construction cf. p. 126, Ex. XXX-I-1 and 3 and p. 134, Ex. XL-L-6. 
In Ex. XXX-I-3, another word than chi should be used, since the change to the sing- 
ular verb is made impossible by the presence of the adverb insieme. P. 121, Ex. XXIII- 
I-10, che or che cosa would be preferable here to come. P. 121, Ex. XXIII-IV, the illus- 
tration referred to is not on p. 28. P. 122, Ex. XXIV-I-4, nella Campania is better than 
alla Campania. P. 122, Ex. XXIV-II-4, omit the before Campania. P. 127, Ex. XXXI- 
II-6, ceded is an Italianism. Say gave up. P. 131, Ex. XXXVI-I-15, videro would be 
preferable to hanno visto. P. 132, Ex. XXXVII-I-9, replace di by da. P. 138, Ex. 
XLV-I-3, stagione is preferable to tempo. P. 143, Ex. XLIX-I-17, pia should be re- 
placed by ancora or sempre,or elsenon should be placed at the beginning of the sentence. 
P. 144, 1. 4 (Espressionit Comuni), Come st porta? is very bad Italian for How are you? 
P. 147—(Nomi proprii di donna): Is not the Italian equivalent for Rosalie Rosalia 
rather than Rosaria? 

Only a few additional iteris need be listed in connection with the vocabulary; 
mention of certain minor inaccuracies is purposely omitted. Accaduto: cos’ é accaduta 
should read cos’ é accaduto. Arancio: the meaning orange should be given; on p. 42, 
1. 2, the word.is used in connection with the verb maturare. Balcrdia: on p. 86, |. 27, 
is a mistake for baldoria (‘spree’). Cf. the original. Dubitare: the meaning fear 
should be given. This must be the sense of the word on p. 39, |. 14, unless the non be 
omitted before tornasse. Fare: to the meanings listed for fare + infin. should be 
added have + past participle. Fare la spesa means to go marketing, but not to go 
shopping. This idiom is listed again under spesa, where only the second and 
incorrect meaning is given. Frati Minori: Why insist in this connection upon 
the dissenting views ot certain Franciscians? The important fact is that the 
Frati Minori are the first of the three orders founded by Saint Francis. Ghiaccio: 
the expression fare al ghiaccio, listed here and under fare, is not Italian. I 
cannot find it in any text included in the Reader. It looks as though the editors had 
e tutti erano contentt pensando 
a fare alle palle, e al ghiaccio che verrd dopo... . 
pensanao and not on fare. Gongolare: the meaning /t is fitting seems to be out of place 
here. Imparare di: the translation to learn is scarcely satisfactory; it is rather to learn 
the trade (or art) of. Impastocchiare: to make up or cook up would suit the context on 
p. 92, 1. 5, better than to make believe. Infreddo: read infreddato. Net: nella =il+la 
should read nella=in+la. Panaccio: the word should be spelt with a double m if it 
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means rag. Pettegolezza: read pettegolezso. The plural is used with fare in the sense of 
to gossip. Pezza: the translation piece, coin is misleading, the ordinary meaning of 
these words being rendered by the masculine pezzo. Mic!zi defines pezza, f.: antica 
moneta d’oro o d’argento di circa L.5. Proprio: the translation that very one, given for 
proprio quella, does not suit the context on p. 31, 1. 29. Que cli, when used as a demon- 
strative pronoun, is always singular in sense and can therefore never have the meaning 
a Rivoli: Is not the town of Rivoli, a short distance west of Turin, meant on p. 85, 

. 7? Sania Maria del Fiore: Why not state that this is the Cathedral of Florence? 
Stone to be fond of is rendered in Italian by essere affezionato a, not by stare affezionato 
a; on p. 89, 1. 11, stata is the past participle of essere, not of stare. Sul’: read sull’. 
Talete: I have never seen or heard of such a pronoun in Italian. The meaning assigned 
it here: some one, such a person, would fit taluno. It occurs on p. 69, 1. 18: Talete 
s’inganna. It looks to me like the proper noun Talete, which is the Italian for Thales 
the Greek philosopher. Trattare male a uno is not Italian; it should read frattare male 
qualcheduno. Trecento used as a noun means the fourteenth and not the thirteenth 
century. Uscire should be followed in the vocabulary by the reflexive uscirsene, 
which is used in Ex. XLIX-I-8, p. 142. Uva: the meaning is grapes rather than grape, 
which is rendered by acino or chicco d’uva. 

In conclusion it gives me pleasure to call attention to the attractive appearance 
of this book: it is well bound, well printed, and the illustrations are interesting and 
well executed. 

STANLEY ASTREDO SMITH 


Stanford University 


La Comedia di Dante Alighieri annotata nelle sue bellezze e compendiata 
nel racconto dell’ intero poema da Guido Mazzoni. Firenze, Le 
Monnier, 1924. Pp. xx+360. Lire 8.50. 

This work, intended for pupils of the “‘scuole medie”’ and others of comparable 
Italian culture—as the beautiful dedicatory letter to Pio Rajna states (read it!)— 
comprehends the entire Divine Comedy, in an alternation of copious citations from the 
original (in the ‘testo... .del nostro Casella’’—nearly that of Vandelli’s “Testo 
Critico’’) connected by prose condensations of the rest. The avowed purpose is to com- 
bine the advantages of an anthology of the best passages in the Poem with a continuous 
perspective of the whole: a consummation devoutly . . . . wished by many teachers— 
and readers—of Dante. The work is therefore a welcome one. 

The difficulty, of course, is that while the Gentle Reader is likely to accept docilely 
and gratefully the offering, the teacher may easily disagree with the exact selection 
and extent of the verses preserved and the verses prosed—or wholly suppressed, as 
occurs rather disconcertingly often. He may judge, for example, that Professor 
Mazzoni would better have kept untouched the verses on Fortuna in /nf. vii; Dis 
looming from afar in viii, 70-73; the suicides’ weird expectation of Judgment Day, in 
xiii, 103-08; the lovely frost-simile in xxiv, 1-15; the mention of Roland and his mighty 
blast, and of the Giants like far off city-towers, in xxxi, 10-39; the winsome Four Stars 
of Purg. i, 22-7, and Cato radiating their light like a nimbus as he puts his dramatic 
and warning question of greeting, 7b. 37-48; the lovely line ‘‘pur ld dove le stelle son pin 
tarde,’ Purg. viii, 86; ‘Qual di pennel fu maestro... .”&c. of Purg. xii, 64-6, not 
bad verses but prosed ‘‘Erano una maraviglia, anzt un miracolo, quelle sculture’’! 
Likewise the dramatic opening lines “Chi é costui... .”? &c. of xiv, entirely sup- 
pressed; “‘folgore parve... . ”” of xiv, 131, rendered by the relatively colorless “ 
una voce vold incontro a noi’; the good concluding verses 139-45 of xv, which so well 
lead up to and anticipate the following canto, reduced to one and one half lines of prose; 
xx, 139-40, the stately simile of the Shepherds of the Nativity, omitted; and so with 
the Pyramus simile of xxvii, 37-9; and with the one of the ruminating flocks at noon- 
tide, xxvii, 76-81; and the final vss. 142-5 of xxx: ‘“‘Alto fato di Dio sarebbe rotto, 
Se Leté si passasse....” &c. rendered by “—Un pentimento profondo (concluse 
Beatrice) occorre perché si possa salire a Dio’’—which can hardly be judged an adequate 
compensation for the loss. And many good verses quite lost in Purg. xxxi, 1-30 and 
70-132—all prosed or ignored; and the Glaucus simile unnoticed in Par. i, 67-72; and 
Par. iii, 88-9: “ . . . . come ogni dove In cielo é paradiso” changed to “che . . . . in cielo 
é, da per tutto, Paradiso egualmente’’—while the next terzina, of rather mediocre poetic 
value, is retained intact; and vii, 109-20 prosed, though the syntactical and meta- 
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physical puzzle of 139-41 (“.... complession potenziata... .” &c.) is allowed full 
franchise; and the stately opening terzinas x, 1-6 humbled to: “Maraviglioso éV ordine 
del creato\”’ —!—; and xi, 118-32, made into two lines of prose; and the double-rainbow 
simile of xii, 10-18, become four words.Thus or similarly with xiv, 85-102; and the 
beautiful xv, 13-54 (introduction of Cacciaguida); and that most lovely “e venni dal 
martirto a questa pace’ gone from the end of Par. xv; and again: Par. xvi, 115-7; xvii, 
106-11; xix, 40-1 and 112-14; xxi, 25-30; xxii, 16-8 (“‘La spada di ee 
xxv, 112-4; xxvii, 70-2; xxx, 139-41; xxxi, 1-6 (“In forma dunque di candida rosa ... .”’); 
and xxxi, 25-33—all suppressed or prosed, while space is freely given for the unsavory 
eight terzinas /nf. xviii, 104-26, in extenso (though xxviii, 1-102, finds its bloody sights 
—certainly at least as worthy of place—prosed, softened and shortened); and the 
quite pardonable paraphrasing of the “‘/rombetia’”’ episode at the end of Inf. xxi, is 
inexcusably nullified by the retention of the first twelve vss. of xxii, which enlarge on 
the theme, and are not justified by any notable aesthetic excellence that the reviewer 
can discern (a non-Latin teacher would likely be embarrassed at this point by some 
inquisitive pupil!). And while the reviewer may be wrong in seeing little poetic ex- 
cellence in /nf. xxiv, 140-51, kept in the original form, he feels that some at least will 
subscribe to his conviction that the paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer in Purg. xi, 1-24 
which is also kept entire, is among the least poetic passages in the entire Poem. Few 
will quarrel, however, with Prof. Mazzoni for having prosed and condensed—or, not 
seldom, entirely omitted—most of the philosophical expositions (especially generation 
and moon-spots!) and the “astronomical riddles,’ and a large part of the Pageant of 
the Church in the Terrestrial Paradise, though it seems regrettable that the stately 
passage in Purg. xxx, 13-21 (ending in “ ... . lilia plenis’”’) shares the same fate. 
A good deal of space might have been saved for high-grade hendecasyllables of Dante’s 
workmanship, also, by the omission or curtailment of the rather frequent long disserta- 
tions on the allegory (e.g. at the end of Purg. viii, ix, xxvii, and especially xxxiii), 
and on the significance of the numbers 1, 3, 9, 10, 100, and their combinations. The 
latter, however, are really of striking ingenuity; and many will perhaps welcome the 
treatment of allegories, though one wonders how the pupils of the “‘scuole medie,”’ for 
whom the paraphrases and the notes are frequently couched in language that seems 
little less than aimed at small children (e.g. the note on p. 34 to “‘angelo custode,”’ or 
that on Purg. vi, 3) will be impressed by compact and complicated treatises on the 
significance of Matelda, and other similar themes. And then: the prosing, at best, 
must to some extent spoil the perspective; and the prejudicial effect is not lessened by 
this tendency to level it to juvenile standards; nor by mingling with the prosed parts 
the explanations which are necessary. A better balance might perhaps have been 
reached by relegating all] the explanations to footnotes, or to marginal comments. 

Speaking of the notes: they are on the whole clear and sufficient to a preliminary 
understanding of the Poem, and usually help toward a wholesome visualizing, or 
otherwise rendering concrete and vivid, of the images, though the illuminating ‘‘echoes”’ 
from the Bible and other literature should be presented in at least the critical cases 
(“See thou do it not: I am thy fellow servant .. . .” &c.; “seed of weeping”; and the 
like). Some of the notes may not appeal to other scholars; e.g.: on Jf. ii, 142 “alto” :— 
does Italian alto ever specifically mean “deep’’?; on Inf. iv, 80 ‘“‘altissimo”’; on v. 72, 
where he says “‘smarrito’’ means ‘“‘mi svenni’”’ on Purg. vii, 73-8, where nearly all those 
colors are cualified in such manner as to insist on their being dul tones!; Purg. x, 81, 
where ‘‘in vista si movieno”’ is explained “si vedevano muovere”’; on Purg. xi, 97-8, with 
again the insistence that Guido Guinizelli is the Guido from whom the “gloria de la 
lingua” has been taken, in spite of Dante’s own repeated expression of admiration for 
Guinizelli (in a forthcoming paper the reviewer expects to develop his firm conviction 
that Guittone D’Arezzo, and none other, is the superseded Guido); on Par. iv, 6 
‘dame’ explained as “‘cerbiatte’”’; Par. xvii, 24 ‘‘tetragono” as a pyramid: xxvi, 78 again 
perpetuating and perpetrating the “thousand miles” bathos (see MLN xxxix, 6 
p. 342 ff); and the note to Par. xxxiii, 94-6 with its “Che venticingue secoli a la ’mpresa, 
Che fé Nettuno ammirar ... .”’ &c.—puzzle. And the “‘pathetic fallacy” is eminent in 
the notes to Par. xvi, 143-4 (“....L’Ema.... supplicd vanamente Dio... . &c 
.... presagendo....le tremende conseguenze....”’ &c.!), and to Par. xxiii, 102 
... . lieto d’ ingemmarsene’’). 

But many of the notes are really illuminating, and even at times apparently a 
real advance over preceding commentators: that on Purg. i, 115-7, for example (Dawn 
as a conqueror, pursuing the fleeing Breeze); the clear and simple exegesis of that 
difficult “La dove armonizzando il ciel t’ adombra,” of Purg. xxxi, 144, with its bearings; 
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and of ‘‘vago vago”’ in xxxii, 135. Last and perhaps best, in its beautiful simphcity, and 
uncontrovertible correctness: at last we have the explanation of /nf. iv, 54 ‘‘con segno 
di vittoria coronato”’ (though the passage itself has been prosed). Prof. Mazzoni seems 
to be the first commentator to realize that this means the “cruciform nimbus” with 
which Christ was regularly depicted; see Ricci’s La D. C..... illustrata net luoght 
&c.,at the head of this iv. Canto of the /nferno, for a reproduction of Him so crowned, 
in the very act of harrowing Hell! (The reviewer ‘stands corrected” if this obvious 
explanation has appeared in any commentary before Mazzoni). 

The work, as a whole, is well worth while, and has many virtues which are not 
here catalogued, to help outweigh the unfavorable animadversions that form the bulk 
of this first estimate. A similar offering with prosed parts in English should make a 
very usable book for our own teachers and readers. 

H. D. Austin 

University of Southern California 


Di Francia, Letterio. Novellistica, Vol. I. Milan, Vallardi, 1924. 

Pp. 731. Lire 18. 

Professor Di Francia fills an important gap in the Storia dei Generi Letterari 
Ita'tant with his history of the Italian Novella, which is of so great moment not only 
to students of Italian literature, but to those of English and French as well. Volume I 
carries the study from the Medieval Tale to Bandello. After an Introduction dealing 
in a general way with the oral transmission of themes from Oriental, Spanish and 
French sources, the book splits upon the rock of the Decameron into the inevitable 
Before and After. Chapter I treats in detail the first great Italian collection of stories 
inherited from antiquity, the famous Novellino, first printed at Bologna in 1525 under 
the pleasing title of Libro di novele e di bel parlar gentile, expurgated in a Florentine 
edition of 1572, and reprinted in Milan in 1836 under the now accepted title of the 
Novellino. The remainder of Ch y ter I is taken up largely with such raccolte as /l Fiore 
di Virtu and I/ Libro de li exemplt, full of moral stories dear to the hearts of the Catholic 
priest and his congregation for centuries. Professor Di Francia studies the questions 
of authorship, chronology, subject matter, purpose and linguistic or literary value for 
the many collections which he examines in the course of his book. In the commendable 
effort to exclude nothing of possible importance, however, the author has burdened 
his pages with details, which, if relegated to footnotes, might have rendered the text 
much less cumbersome to the reader. 

A chapter of 75 pages is devoted to the Decameron. As these pages attempt to 
sketch the life and time of Boccaccio as well as the early works which contain germs of 
the Decameron, the allotment of space is rather meager. Briefly and clearly the author 
contrasts Boccaccio’s fresh modernity with the monacal asceticism of his age, but 
unfortunately the writer neglects the opportunity of making a living character por- 
trayal and a suggestive presentation of a colorful and remote period. We are plunged 
all too soon into a technical study of the sources and fate of Boccaccio’s stories. The 
satire on women and priests, the broad Florentine beffe are illustrated, and such !iterary 
qualities as motivation, treatment of the tragic and the comic, development of char- 
acters, and Boccaccio’s formal and informal styles are interesti gly noted. 

In spite of his splendid effort Boccaccio did not succeed in entirely liberating the 
Novella from her enforced servitude as handmaid to theology, and Professor Di 
Francia, after the glory of the Decameron, must return, as he does in Chapter III, to 
moralizers like Passavanti and Agazzari. Moreover, he must admit that the imitators 
of the Decameron were content if they could find a Boccaccesque frame to enclose their 
inferior stories and must drag his reader through the staleness and improprieties of 
Ser Giovanni’s Pecorone and Sercambi’s Novelliero. It is only in Sacchetti’s Trecento 
Novelle that the air grows fresh again, for the crude but powerful artist casts aside 
the frame by then become artificial, and relates his tales in the first person. 

During the Renaissance the Novella was little affected. As we see in Chapter IV 
the humanists deigned to turn a few short stories from the vulgar tongue into Latin, 
or occasionally produced an original one in that language, as Enea Silvio Piccolomini’s 
Historia duorum amantium. ‘There being few classical patters of the Novella for the 
humanists to imitate, they turned to the Farce, so well represented in Latin literature, 
for material to imitate,so that the period brims over with collections of Facezie and Motti 
similar to Bracciolini’s Confabulationes. In the hands of the priests the N4vella con- 
tinues along its Medieval lines, but among the somewht uncouth attempts of the 
laity is evident an effort at the portrayal of regional characteristics, as the author 
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points out in the succeeding chapter when he discusses Giovanni da Prato’s Paradiso 
degli Alberti, the Novelle of Gentile Sermini, the Novellino of Masuccio and the Porretane 
of Sabadino degli Arienti. The second half of the chapter is devoted to the Novelle in 
verse, giving among other interesting tales the history of the Chatelaine de Vergy. 

The final chapter, which handles the Sixteenth Century Novella up to the work 
of Bandello, shows the continued influece of the Decameron and treats mainly of old 
themes rewritten. 

Because of so much sameness of material, the avoidance of monotony has neces- 
sarily been difficult. The author has writen in an easy style, often retelling the plots 
of the tales with much grace. It seems strange, however, that such a book, intended 
rather for the student than for the casual reader, should appear unequipped with 
reference notes and bibliography, a need, which though it will doubtless be met in the 
second volume, is meanwhile strongly felt in the first. 

Hitpa L. NORMAN 


University of Chicago 


NEWS NOTES 

At Home 

With deep concern we hear, just as the Bu'lelin is going to press, of President 
Geddes’s serious illness, and most eagerly do we wish him a speedy and painless 
recovery. 

Professor George B. Weston reports a large increase in students of Italian both at 
Harvard and at Radcliffe. At Harvard there are 64 in Elementary Italian, 25 in the 
Renaissance course (both given by Professor Weston), and 31 in Professor Grandgent’s 
Dante. 

Professor John L. Gerig reports from Columbia that the total registration in the 
five graduate courses in Italian given this academic year by Professor Bigongiari, 
Dr. Livingston and Mr. Riccio exceeds 70. There are, moreover, seven sections of 
Elementary Italian, including Barnard College and Extension. Howard R. Marraro 
will soon publish his A.M. dissertation on Contemporary Italian Educational Ideals. 

This year for the first time there are two sections of Elementary Italian at the 
University of Illinois, given respectively by Professor John Van Horne and Miss 
Angelina La Piana. 

Richard F. Mezzotero recentiy achieved his A.M. and was promoted to an 
Assistant Professorship at Pennsylvania State College, where Italian will, for the first 
time, be offered throughout the year. The elementary courses, under the direction of 
Professor Irving L. Foster, will be given by Professor Joseph W. Fosa. 

Professor Victor de Beaumont was recently elected chairman of the department 


at Toronto. 
Professor Emilio Goggio, of the same Department, was promoted to an Associate 


Professorship. 

Dr. Umberto Olivieri, of Berkeley, California, reports that a series of Lecture 
Dantis will be held this autumn under the auspices of the Italy America Society, San 
Francisco Branch. 

The Italy America Society, Chicago Branch, lost on September 19 its revered 
president, Mr. Marquis Eaton, whose great executive ability it will be impossible to 
replace. 

Professor T. Franklin Walsh of the Commercial High School, Providence, reports 
six classes in Italian with two instructors and a total of about 160 students. The average 
attendance in his Italian courses in Extension at Brown University is 25. 

From the University of Michigan Professor J. R. Reinhard announces a new 
elementary course, designed for graduate students in other departments, to be given 
by Mr. De Filippis. Several literary courses are offered at Michigan by Professors 


McLaughlin, Reinhard and De Filippis. 
Professor Carl A. Swanson, of the University of Texas, reports an elementary 


class of about twenty. 

Professor E. C. Hills tells us that on September 28 La Traviata was given in San 
Francisco under the auspices of the Italy America Society for the benefit of the endow- 
ment fund for the Chair of Italian Culture at the University of California. 

From the University of Wisconsin Professor J. L. Russo reports a total of 119 
students this fall, almost twice as many as last year. 

The Istituto di Coltura recently gave a banquet in New York City to the Italian 
members of the Parliamentary Commission. 
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Professor Ruth Shepard Phelps, of Minnesota, has just published, through the 
University of Chicago Press, her doctoral dissertation, entitled: The Earlier and Later 
Forms of Petrarch’s Canzoniere, which will be reviewed in our February number. 

Mr. Louis Salbitano, who has taught at Columbia and attended the graduate 
school for the last three years, and who is preparing a dissertation on Pirandello, is 
now instructor at Washington University, St. Louis. 

Although no classes in Italian were scheduled for this autumn at the University 
of Indiana, the demand was so great that a course had to be organized, and is now 
given by Professor Lander MacClintock, who has a class of fifteen. The fact that 
Italian is required for the degree of Bachelor of Music for those majoring in Voice may 
account for some of these students. 

Professor Charles H. Livingston, of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, reports 
that registration in Italian is about two and a half times as large as ever before. Italian 
is given by Professor F. W. Brown. It seems that Bowdoin was the very first institution 
of learning in this country to teach Italian, which was begun by Longfellow about 
1826, and has continued uninterruptedly ever since. 

It may interest scholars to know that two translations of Boccaccio are now in 
preparation, one of the Filocolo by Professor John R. Reinhard, of the University of 
Michigan, and the other of the Ameto by Miss Florence Nightingale Jones, formerly 
of Chicago, now residing at Orlando, Florida. 

At the University of California Professor H. H. Vaughan is offering a new graduate 
course on “Dante and his Philosophic Background.” Of the funds necessary for the 
establishment of a Chair of Italian Culiure three-fifths have now been raised. 

From ITALY 

Last summer the Ministry of Public Instruction decreed that the University 
of Perugia, hitherto a minor university, should become a complete national university. 

The Italian Inter-University Institute offers, throughout the year, interesting 
cultural and linguistic courses for foreigners in Italy at the Universities of Rome, 
Palermo, Florence, Siena, Perugia and Naples. 

With a dignified ceremony on August 30 a marble tablet was unveiled at Vallom- 


brosa in reverent commemoration of John Milton. 

The Societi Dante Alighieri recently held its thirtieth congress in Turin, the 
Honorable Paolo Boselli, veteran patriot and statesman, presiding. It is hoped that 
this great Association, whose primary purpose in the past was the defense of the Italian 
language among expatriated or irredenti Italians, will now undertake the systematic 
coordination of the many Italian societies for the propagation of Italian culture outside 


of Italy. 
Sicily was recently stricken by two calamities. On the same day, October 27, 


the Archivio Storico Siciliano at Catania was destroyed by fire, and the famous publish- 
ing house of Remo Sandron at Palermo was demolished by a cloud-burst. 

It is noised about that upon Gabriele D’Annunzio, Principe di Monte Nevoso, 
was recently bestowed the additional honorary title of General of Aviation. The 
bestowal was followed by his customary ‘“‘alate parole.” 


FRANCESCO ETTARI 
(1854-1925) 

Professor Francesco Ettari died on September 6 at New Rochelle, 
New York, after a short illness. He was born at Capua in 1854; he 
studied at the University of Naples; came to America in 1902, and 
was appointed instructor in Romance Languages at the College of 
the City of New York in 1906. He took graduate courses in Extension 
at Columbia and achieved his doctorate in 1918. He retired from 
teaching last January. 

Professor Ettari’s dissertation appeared in book form. It is 
entitled: El Giardeno of Maria Jonata Agnonese, a Poem of the X Vth 
Century, New York, Columbia University Press, 1924, 84 pp. 

With the death of Professor Ettari the cause of Italian in this 
country has lost a loyal supporter and an able teacher. 
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UFFICIO BIBLIOGRAFIBO 


L Ufficio Bibliografico, da me fondato e diretto fin dal 1923, ha io 
scopo di aiutare, consigliare tutti coloro che, interessati alla coltura 
italiana e lontani dai centri di essa, o non sanno quali libri ed autori 
consultare per i loro bisogni, o sapendolo non possono farlo perché 
le opere necessarie non si trovano sul loro mercato. 

‘ L’ Ufficio: Bibliografico guida lo studioso di cose italiane nelle sue ricerche e gli 
fornisce tutti i libri di cui abbisogna 
QUALSIASI LIBRO ITALIANO 
AL PREZZO IN LIRE ITALIANE 
procurandogli indiscutibilmente un 
GUADAGNO DI TEMPO 
e, a causa della differenza di cambio, un 
GUADAGNO DI DENARO 
fornire biblioteche complete, 


L’Ufficio Bibliografico si ¢ poi specializzato nel 
Giuseppe Prezzolini 


per le quali é disposto a dare preventivi gratuitamente. 
Ufficio Bibliografico—89 via Nazionale—Roma (3) 
Telegr. Forpress 


OXFORD ITALIAN BOOKS 


La Question de la Langue en Italie 

Par THERESE LABANDE-JEANROY #1.50 
Publications de la Faculté des Lettres 
de Strasbourg, Fascicule 27. 

A study of the centuries-old question of the Italian language, of those who have 

the chief schools of opinion, and of the 


de lV’Université 


discussed it, from Dante onward, of 
present position. 

The Early Life and Letters of Cavour, 1810-1848 

By A. J. WHYTE Net $5.00 
Cavour’s place among the greatest statesmen of the 19th century was won by his 
untiring labour for the restoration of Italy. The present volume presents to 
English readers for the first time results of recent researches, and a full transla- 
tion of the early letters, in which Cavour’s remarkably attractive personality finds 


expression, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 


Italian Books 


Our stock is most complete. 
Catalog sent on request. 


We have a few copies of 
L’Italia che scrive 
La Dante 


I Libri del Giorno 
that we will gladly send 
to those interested. 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 


387 Washington St... BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 1856 


DCH DCH 


Geath’s Modern Canguage Srrics | 


What to Read in Italian ~ 


lished a few months ago by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, lists only Wilkins and Santelli’s Beginners’ Italian Reader 
and De Amicis’ Cuore as suitable texts for the first year. The 
Journal of Education refers to our publication of these two titles 
as “an educational event.” The Bulletin of the New England 
Modern Language Association calls the Heath edition of Cuore 
“unique in that this is the first appearance of an Italian textbook 
got up according to modern pedagogical ideas current since the 
World War.” 


HE “Proposed Definition of the Requirements in Italian,” pub- | 4 


Among other publications listed in the “Requirements” of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board are: 
For the Second year—Goldoni’s J] vero amico, La lo- 
candiera, and Un curioso accidente, as well as 
Testa’s L’oro e lorpello. 
For the Third Year—Bowen’s Italian Reader, Fogaz- 


zaro’s Pereat Rochus, Manzoni’s ] promessi spost, 
and Wiikins and Altrocchi’s Jtalian Short Stories. 
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For more advanced work in Colleges we recommend Dante’s Vita 
Nuova and Divina Commedia. 


Wilkins and Santelli’s Beginners’ Italian Reader has been adopted 
in various High Schools as well as in New York University, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Brown University, University of Maine, 
Wellesley College, and other institutions. 


California, Ohio State University, Pennsylvania State College, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Williams College, Brown University, and 
other institutions. 


Moore and Rotunda’s edition of Cuore is used in the University of | 


Recent adoptions of Wilkins and Altrocchi’s Jtalian Short Stories | 
include the University of Oklahoma, University of California, and 
Stanford University. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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The Annotated Edition of 


ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY IN 
ITALIAN VERSE 
By J. D. M. Ford and Mary A. Ford 


which has not been available for several years, is 
again on the market. This edition contains an 
introduction tracing the history of the Italian 
chivalrous romance, full notes, and bibliography, 
as well as the following selections: Orlando, 
Libro Volgar Intitulato la Spagna, Il Morgante 
of Pulci, Orlando Innamorato of Boiardo, Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto, and La Gerusalemme 
Liberata of Tasso. The inclusion of the scholarly 
notes increases the usefulness of the volume to 


the student. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


LOGICAL METHOD TO LEARN 
THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE 


This is not a grammar in the sense of a collection of the rules 
governing the Italian Language, followed by exercises made of 
sentences which often have no relation to each other, and whose 
principal aim seems to be to elucidate the rules given above—in 


English. 


This book teaches Italian by a totally different method. It 
makes the student speak, understand and write the new language 
easily. If the student’s aim is to get acquainted with modern 
and older writers of Italy, who will be more apt to do it, one who 
has grown familiar with the language those writers speak or 
spoke, or the student who has to recall the rules and vocabularies 
he stored in his memory, in order to understand, through transla- 


tion, the writings he wants to enjoy? 
Second Edition, complete: $2.00 Postpaid 


SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


624 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Largest Teacher Placement 
Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated 
offices in principal cities. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. College and university work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington. 
General teacher placement work. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago. Operates on a cost basis. It has special facili- 
ties for supplying teachers in every department of public school work; 
also, business managers and purchasing agents, registrars, private 
secretaries, librarians, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. Its work 
includes executive positions—superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors of all kinds. Various other forms of service to teachers and 


schools. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 


TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 
ARTISTS 


Rare opportunities are of- 
fered to visit the Mediter- 
ranean by the conversion of 
the COLOMBO into a one- 
class cabin ship—offering 
unequalled accommodation 
and service at moderate 
rates. 


‘*‘COLOMBO”’ 


Gorgeous Lake Como with its colorful panorama "the onl -cl bin shi 
y one-class cabin ship 
of palaces, is a garden spot of ITALY on the MEDITERRANEAN 


Accommodations for 445 berths are provided, spacious promenade decks, tasteful 
and pleasing decorations, a large dining salon, lounges, music room and smoking 


room, 


Passengers will find on the COLOMBO the same high standard of cuisine and 
service which has contributed to the fame of the DUILIO, largest and fastest 


oil burner to the Mediterranean. 
Rates $155.00 up 


For sailings and further information apply to 
ftatuan Line 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia America Shipping Corp., General Agents 
1 State Street, New York Or Local Steamship Agents 


: 


The fastest direct route to the un- 
equaled beauties of the Mediter- 
ranean and Italy is offered by the 
new de luxe oil-burning 


“CONTE BIANCAMANO” 
(White Count) 
of 24,000 tons, 22 knots, which is 
the latest addition to the Lloyd Sa- 
baudo fleet alrendy made famous by 
the wonderful liners 
CONTE ROSSO 
(Red Count) 


and 
CONTE VERDE 
(Green Count) 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 
312 S. Clark St., Chicago 


33 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
3 State Street, New York 
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To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
ArprB-CosTa, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, College of the City of 
New York. 


Italian Lessons—aA practical guide for the study of the Italian 
language. 
One Volume, cloth, 304 pages.......0..0eeseeeeeeeees $1.00 
Advanced italian Lessons—For the students who desire to ac- 
quire a deeper knowledge of the Italian Language. 
One volume, cloth, 292 pages. $1.50 


Emma Bertini, Italian Companion and Interpreter, containing 
words and phrases of everyday use. 
One volume, cloth, pages $0.75 
Emma Bertini, English Italian Comparative Idioms being a col- 
lection of 4,500 idiomatical sentences, familiar phrases and 
proverbs arranged alphabetically. 
One volume, cloth, 163 pages............ssseeveeeesees $0.75 


Emma Bertini, Italian Verbs Simplified, a complement of the 
Italian Companion and Interpreter. 


One volume, cloth, pages $0.75 
Melzi B., New English Italian and Italian English Dictionary. 
One volume, cloth, pages 1186............6ceceeeeeees $2.50 


Classics Florentia, neatly bound in white cloth, with embossed 
gold titles. 


Dante Alighieri, La Divina Commedia..................... $1.00 
Torquato Tasso, La Gerusalemme Liberata................ $1.00 
Lodovico Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, 2 volumes.............. $1.50 
Giovanni Boccaccio, Il Decamerone, 2 volumes............. $1.50 
Alessandro Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi..................., $1.00 


Complete Catalogue of Itetian Literature sent on request. 
Can Order by Cable Any Book Not in Stock 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street — 
NEW YORE, N. Y. 
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Just Published— 


The Earlier and Later Forms 
of Petrarch’s Canzoniere 
By RutH SHEPARD PHELPs 


-Ruth Shepard Phelps has done a service for 
all lovers of Petrarch in giving them still 
another volume on the arrangement of the 
Canzoniere—a sympathetic study that will 
enable its readers to understand rather than 
remotely admire this early master. 


She has probed deeply into the artist’s 
methods and says, regarding her conclusions, 
“Yet our recognition of Petrarch’s suscepti- 
bility to the common human exigencies, while 
it perhaps destroys the myth of a super- 
humanly perfect and impeccable artist, at the 
same time seems to bring us nearer to Pe- 
trarch the man.” 


Miss Phelps has had access, during her 
studies, to the famous Fiske Collection of 
Petrarchiana at Cornell University and her 
work is a worthy addition to it. 


$3.00, Postpaid $3.15 


Now $1.25 Each— 


The University of Chicago 


Italian Series 


First Italian Book. By Ernest H. Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi. 
Wilkins, Edited by Ruth Shepard Phelps. 
L'ltaiia, By Ernest H. Wilkins and  Giacosa’s Tristi-amori, Edited by 
Antonio Marinoni. Rudolph Altrocchi and Benjamin 

Farina’s Fra le M. Woodbridge. 
base. by Elsie Schobinger penico’s Le mie prigioni and Fran- 

Italian Folk Talcs and Folk Songs. cesca da Rimini, Edited by Ken- 
Edited by F. A. G. Cowper. neth McKenzie. 

Il risorgimento. Edited by acura Van Fucini’s Novelle e poesie. Edited by 
Horne. Henry Furst. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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